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of revenge. There was no passion of revenge about Sulla; he kilkd simply because it was convenient to kill, relentlessly, remorselessly, and with entire detachment.
On the confiscated lands Sulla's veterans were established as garrisons. The conditions of an irresistible government being thus secured, Sulla abolished the increased legislative power of the Comitia by restoring the sanction of the Senate as a necessary preliminary to legislation. The tribunate was made a bar to the magistracies, so that it ceased to be a stepping-stone for the ambitious. No magistrate could be re-elected to the same office for a second time till ten years had elapsed; no Marius should again be consul for six years in succession. The Equestrian Order was deprived of its judicial functions, which were restored to the Senate. The consuls and praetors were to hold office in Italy for a year without a military command; the next year they might hold commands abroad as proconsuls and propraetors. The Senate, depleted during the recent struggles, was filled up and its numbers were increased. There was a property qualification, but the hitherto subordinate office of quaestor now gave the holder a title to enter the Senate. As there were twenty quaestors annually elected by the Centuries, this gave the Senate a certain electorial character.
Having arranged his new constitution, Sulla startled the world by resigning his Dictatorship and retiring, to kill himself by extravagant debaucheries. The best things he had done were the reforms of criminal procedure and of the system of taxation in the province of Asia; the worst was the calculated atrocity of his proscriptions and massacres. The constitution he had built up was destined to certain collapse, because in the first place the Senate was incapable of discharging the responsibilities laid upon it, and in the second place the State was not protected against subversion by another general at the head of victorious legions. The root of the evil lay in the incapacity of the Senate; democracy was out of reach, and only in a monarchy could the Roman Empire find salvation.
Sulla died a year after his resignation of the Dictatorship in 79. He was hardly dead when the inefficiency of the system began to be manifested. Sulla had distinguished and brought into prominence a very young man, Gnaeus Pompeius, familiarly known to us as Pom-pey, who possessed great talents and many virtues, but was a quite curiously inefficient politician. Another still younger man, who was destined to eclipse and overthrow him, Gaius Julius Caesar, was as yet only known as a clever and dissipated boy, a nephew of Marius, who had married his aunt; his youth, more than anything else, had saved him from the general destruction which fell upon the kin of Marius. Both Caesar and Pompey were as yet too young to assume